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V. — On the Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides. 
By PAUL SHOREY, 

PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The main interest of the History of the Peloponnesian War 
does not lie in the incomparable vividness of the narrative, 
nor even in the tragic drama of the pride and fall of imperial 
Athens, and the pity of this suicide of the Hellenic race in 
its culminating age. Fascinating as is the mere story, its 
chief attraction for us consists in the fact that it is the 
embodiment of a subtle and consistent, if one-sided, philoso- 
phy of life ; that it is, to adapt a phrase of Carlyle, a portion 
of human history penetrated and informed by the spirit of 
the man Thucydides. This Thucydidean criticism of life I 
propose to study in its two chief aspects, which for conven- 
ience I will designate as (1) ethical positivism, (2) intel- 
lectualism. 

The fundamental assumption of this ethical positivism is 
that the nature and conduct of man are strictly determined 
by his physical and social environment and by a few elemen- 
tary appetites and desires. Around this primitive core of 
human nature society and convention have wrapped sheath 
upon sheath of decorous pretence — ethical, social, religious. 
The naive man is duped by this moral drapery, he accepts 
the word for the deed, the alleged motive for the true, and 
rarely, if ever, penetrates to the underlying realities. The 
wise man is not so deceived. He has looked into the work- 
ings of his own heart, he has studied human nature in the 
revealing light of war, pestilence, and revolution, and, how- 
ever well draped the figures he meets in his daily walk, his 
penetrating imagination discovers the naked man beneath. 
Such is the conception of human life everywhere suggested 
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when not explicitly affirmed by Thucydides. The first 
axiom of this doctrine is that human nature remains always 
essentially the same, and that it cannot be permanently 
restrained or moulded by the artificial conventions of law 
and religion. 1 

It is on this belief that he bases his conception of history 
as philosophy teaching by example. He commends his work 
to the favorable judgment of those who desire to have an 
accurate knowledge of the past and so forecast the future 
which from the nature of man will resemble it. 2 

The atrocities of the revolutions of Corcyra are such as 
occur and always will recur while the nature of man remains 
unchanged. (III. 82.) The Athenians, so their envoys at 
Sparta declare, were constrained to accept and maintain their 
invidious empire by motives resistless to human nature, ambi- 
tion, gain, and fear. It has always been the rule that those 
should take who have the power and those should keep who 
can, and no man possessing this power ever stayed his hand 
for abstract considerations of justice. This basic human 
nature the Athenians have indulged with great moderation. 3 
I do not blame the aggression of the Athenians, says Hermo- 
crates. 4 It is human nature everywhere to dominate those 
who submit. "We hold the customary beliefs about the 
gods" (the Athenians declare at Melos, V. 105), and we 
know for a certainty that men by an inevitable law of their 
nature dominate when they can. We did not promulgate 

1 The connection of cynicism and the doctrine of necessity in Thucydides is 
not accidental. In Machiavelli's first work on the revolt in the Val di Chiana, 
he appeals to Roman history for the solution of a problem in present politics : 
"... Perche gli uomini in sostanza sono sempre gli stessi ed hanno le medesime 
passione : cosi quando le circostanze sono identiche, le medesime cagione portano 
i medesimi effetti, e quindi gli stessi fatti debbono suggerire le stesse regole di 
condotta." 

2 I. 22. kot4 t4 ivSpdnceiov by Thucydidean usage means more than " in all 
human probability," as Professor Jebb renders it, Hellenica, p. 266. Plato, Crito 
46 E Sao. ft r" ipffpiireia, is not a parallel. 

•I. 76 xpyaiutm rj dyflpanrWp Qiaei. For the ethical suggestions of this 
phrase, cf. Aristoph. Nubes 1078 %pu> rg <piiret,iTKtpTa,yf\a,v6iuft mSir alirxpi" ' 
Isoc. Areopagit. 38 &Kvovvras rrj ipfaci xpV a ^ ai - 

* IV. 61. 
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this law, nor were we the first to profit by it. We found it 
in operation and shall leave it for all futurity. 1 It is in 
seasons of pestilence and revolution that all disguises are 
thrown off and this indomitable brutality of man is most 
plainly displayed. Neither fear of God nor law of man 
could check them, he says of the plague at Athens. Human 
nature prevailing over all laws is his summary of the condi- 
tions at Corcyra. 8 

The contempt of Thucydides' alma sdegnosa for this aver- 
age elemental human nature is hinted in many a scornful 
phrase. Man is naturally fickle, 3 boastful, 4 envious, 5 ungrate- 
ful, and selfish, 6 elated by success, yet unable to bear pros- 
perity. 7 The multitude are prone to magnify the unknown 
and remote, 8 intolerant of painstaking accuracy, 9 and easily 
seduced by false glitter. 10 Their judgments are swayed by 
mere words, 11 their beliefs determined by their desires, 12 and 
their moods shift with their changing conditions. 13 

But we look for something more philosophic than these 

1 This is generally rendered " We opine that the gods, and we know that men, 
rule when they can," etc. The sentence, if critically studied, is, as Dionysius 
says, 5u<T£<*ca<rros koX rots wdw 5oKov<rii> (/iirelpws tov ivSpis %x €t, '> but m spite of 
the co-ordination with re, I am inclined to take iiyoip^Sa in the first member 
absolutely: "We believe in the gods as a matter of opinion, and we know for a 
fact that men," etc. It is not in accordance with Thucydides' mental habit to 
argue that the gods rule when they have the power, and Dionysius in his close 
paraphrase ignores this thought. He says: Sti t& piv Oeiov W£g ytyiiili<rKOv<riv 
4itovt«s. 

2 twk v6p.av Kparfaaaa ij avdpwreta (piini III. 84. The phrase is in Thu- 
cydides' manner, even if the paragraph be spurious. 

8 Cf. II. 65 Swep <pt\tsX «m<Aos iroutv, etc. Cf. IV. 28; VI. 63; VIII. I. 
* t6 av$p<iiretoi> KopirQScs V. 68. 

6 II. 35; II. 45; VI. 16 rots pjkv d<rTo?s (pSovetrai <piaei; II. 64 Arris 8" M 
pxyiffrots ri liri(pdovo» \apfiavei dpffujs ^ouXeiiercu, 

6 II. 40. 4; VI. 16 i\\' uvTcp Sv/TTvxovvres oil irpoaayoptvipeSa; VIII. 89. 3. 

7 III. 39. 

8 VI. 1 1 t4 yap SiA, vXttarov irdvres tapev 6avpn$bpjcva, 

9 I. 20; VI. 54 dicp<|£Ks oiiiv X^oktoj, etc. 

10 I. 22; IV. 108. 4 itpoXna; V. 85 ^7ro7W7<i; VI. 8. 2. 

11 VI. 34 irpbs t4 \ey6ftcm Kal at yv&pju iaravTai. 

12 III. 3 futfrv pipos vipavrts t$ pft j3oi/X«<T0cu a\i)69) tlvai; IV. 108 Si p.1) 
Trpofflcvrai \oyurpf airOKparopt iiwBaadai.. 

is II. 54; I. 140. 1; III. 82. 2; cf. also IV. 61. 
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isolated disparaging utterances. We want a systematic 
ethical terminology based on a psychological analysis of the 
chief springs and motives of human action. The nearest 
approach to this is to be found in the speech of Diodotus 
on the affair of Mitylene, III. 45. "All men are naturally 
prone to error (he says in substance), and there is no law 
that will keep them from it. Legislators have run through 
the list of possible penalties to no effect, and we must invent 
some more awful terror than the fear of death if we expect 
to bridle human nature. 1 At one extreme of human con- 
dition poverty and necessity inspire reckless daring, at the 
other license begets grasping greed on insolence and pride ; 
and so the various accidents and conditions of life acting 
with fatal necessity on the various tempers of men lure them 
on to danger. 2 And in addition to these impulses, hope and 
passionate desire are everywhere operative for harm, the 
one leading, the other following, the one devising enter- 
prise, the other whispering promise of success, 3 — anticipa- 
tions of the unseen future yet more potent over men's 
minds than dangers plainly seen. 4 

" Fortune, too, contributes her part to exalt men's spirits, 
and by the unexpectedness of her aid often induces them 
to venture with inferior resources — more especially states 
in so far as they contend for the highest stakes, freedom, 
or imperial dominion, and the individual acting with a multi- 
tude is more prone to an irrational overestimation of his 
powers. In short, it is impossible (and the supposition of 
the contrary is a mark of the utmost simplicity) to restrain 
by law or any other deterrent force any strong bent of 

1 Cf. Bacon's saying : " There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but 
it mates and masters the fear of death." 

2 I cannot accept Classen's text nor his interpretation here. The scholiast 
rightly says : " dpyi) 6 rpiiros." Apyv though construed with i£dyov<ri. is felt with 
(vvTvxlai. For the conjunction of (vrrvxlai., yvtbut), and Apyl), cf. III. 82. For 
the thought in &vtjk(gtov rivbs Kpelaaovos, cf. Emerson's words : " . . . Temper 
prevails over everything of time, place, and condition, and is inconsumable in the 
flames of religion." 

8 Cf. IV. 65.4; VI. 15. 1,2. 

4 Cf. V. 87 uv dpare; V. 103 (pavepal — iipaveU; V. 113; VI. 9. 3. 
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human nature." 1 If we add fyikoriiiLa 2 and <f>i\oviKia, perti- 
nacity, or " persistive constancy," to the positive promptings 
here enumerated, and supplement vo/ao? and <j>6fios by the 
restraining principles of ala^vvq and e'Xeo?, we shall have a 
nearly complete list of Thucydidean motives. Every phrase 
in the speech of Diodotus is of typical significance for the 
whole history, and every term demands a commentary. This 
l/ow? retains nothing of the associations of that " thirst in all 
men's nature named epo>?," which fills so large a place in 
Greek literature. It is simply the master passion, or the 
passion which for the moment has mastered the mind. 

e& 8' i<rO\ otov tj? rvy^dvei yjpeiav e^cov 
70VT ecrff 1 eicdcrT<p fiel&v fj Tpoiav ekeiv, 

says Menelaus in the Andromache. It is the epa><; which the 
tyrant soul of the Republic (573 A) establishes on the throne 
as its bosom's lord ; the desire of which Diotima says (Symp. 
205 D), to fiev ice<pd\at,6v e'crrt iraaa 17 r&v aya6S>v €7ri8vfiia 
leal tov evSai/xoveiv o /j,eyiaro<; re Kal SoXepos epa>$ ttclvti. 
" Speaking broadly, all desire of good things and of happi- 



1 III. 45. 4 4XX' i) IA&V irevla ardyKij t^v rSXpav Taptx ovaa > 'h ^ 4£ov<rla 'ifipu 
ri)v irXeopefiaK Kal 0poi/r)/MiTt, ai Si dXXat i-vprvxlai ipyfi ro» avBptbiruv, us 
iKaari) rts Kartxerai ir' avriniaTov Tivbs Kptlaaovoi, 4£ayov<riv is roils KivSivovs. 
ri re (Kirls Kal 6 epais irl wavrl, a p.iv r)yoAp.epos, ^ Si ttpeiropJrri, Kal i piv rijv 
iirtfioXty iKtppovrlfav, i] Si rfyv cinroplav ttjs TVXV* inroriOeiffa irXeivra j3X(£irT<w<ri, 
Kal 6vra dtpavyj Kpelaau iarl tup Spwp.ivtav Seiv&v. Kal t) tvxv iw aiirois oiSiv 
t\a<r<rov £vp.f}aWerai is t& iiralpeiv iSoK^rm yap lariv 8re irapun a\ukvi\ Kal 4k 
rwv inroSeeffriptav KivSvvefeiv Tiva wpoayei Kal oiix tfaffov ras ir6Xeis, Sffip irepl twv 
fieylartav, 4\ev$eplas i) dWtav apxys> Kal p*ra Travruv ?Ka<rro$ aXoyltmas 4irl 
v\4ov ti airrbv 4561-aaep. aVXtSs re aStivaTov Kal 7toXXt;s eirqOeias, &rri5 oterat ttjs 
avdpwirelas <pvffcu)S 6pfuop,4vr]S irpo06/Mas tl irpal-ai awOTpowJiv Tiva ix elv V vhfiiav 
ivxvi V 4XXw Tji Seivip, With this resume of Thucydidean psychology it is inter- 
esting to compare the poetic description in the TimDeus of the mortal soul, " sub- 
ject to terrible and irresistible (avayKata) affections, — first of all pleasure, the 
greatest incitement to evil, then pain, which deters from good, — confidence and 
fear, two foolish counsellors, anger hard to be appeased and hope easily led astray. 
These they mingled with irrational sense and love (passionate desire) that at- 
tempteth all things, according to necessary laws, and so framed man." (69 C D, 
Jowett. ) 

2 III. 82. 8. tS <pl\6ripx)V iyrjpojv fi6vov II. 44. 4. 
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ness is the chiefest and cunning lure of love to every man." 
Like the Heracleitean dvfios, it buys its will at the price of 
death. It is eVt^etp^T^s airavro<; in Plato's phrase, — eicfypov- 
ti£cov rr)v eTnfioXriv, as Thucydides puts it. Thucydides usu- 
ally employs the weaker synonym opfir;, reserving the tragic 
intensity of epax; for the fatal passion of Athens for the expe- 
dition against Sicily. 1 But whether exalted and animated by 
desire 2 or goaded by necessity and intolerable humiliation, 3 
men's acts are too rarely determined by a cool, logical cal- 
culation of the chances of success. Their judgments are 
affected by their tempers. 4 ToX/ta is frequently aXoyia-ro^ 
(III. 82 ; VI. 59). For when opfirj hath fallen upon or epto<; 
taken possession of the soul, i\Trh enters in to heighten 
confidence and blind to the risk of failure. 

The Greeks seem to have been particularly exposed to 
the temptations of the over-sanguine temperament, and their 
moralists are inexhaustible in warnings against its illusions. 
" From Zeus there cometh no clear sign to men : yet, never- 
theless, we enter on high counsels and meditate many acts ; 
for by shameless hope our bodies are enthralled, but the 
tides of our affairs are hidden from our fore-knowledge," 
says Pindar (Nem. XL in fin., Myers). " For that hope 
whose wanderings are so wide is to many men a comfort, but 
to many a false lure of giddy desire," sing the chorus of the 
Antigone (615 Jebb). . And similar is the lesson which the 
speakers in Thucydides constantly inculcate in a more bitter 
and cynical tone. "Intelligence," says Pericles, "relies not 
so much on hope, which is strongest when all else fails, as 
on estimates based on existing resources by judgment, whose 

1 Cf. IV. 4 tois <TTpa.Titbra.is . . . opp.^ iiriwetre; VI. 24 koX tpuis iviirvre tois 
xcuriv &im>Iws ticir\ev<rcu; VI. 13 fiyS' . . . Svtripuras elvai tu>v iirbvToiv. 

2 iiralpt<r$ai. xipSet III. 38; iXirlSi III. 45; %vvi<rtws iyuvi III. 37; rrj vIk-q 
VII. 41; i)5ot>rj I. 84; e{tTV%l(f I. 120, etc. 

8 irapotyveiv, Trapol-6ve<r0ai I. 67, I. 84, VI. 88, V. 99; Tip dvayxatw VI. 56. 

4 VIII. 2. 2 6pydvres Kplvuv rh irpi.ypji.Ta; II. 21' wv axpoaaffai us iKcurros 
apytfo; IV. 108 jSov\ij«' Kplvovres icratpei »} irpovola do-0a.\«; I. 122 eiopyi)- 
tus. Cf. also VI. 13 iiriBvpXa piv i\6.%urTa KaropSovvrai, irpovola Si irXeitrTa; 
II. II Kal 0! \oyia-fup iX&xurra xptipcot $vp£ wXeurra is ipyov KaSlaramu; 
II. 22 6pyj) . . . yvupvy. 
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forecasts are surer." 1 The feeble who put their trust in the. 
spendthrift hope (the Athenians warn the Melians) discover 
her perfidy only when she has left them nothing for their 
dear-bought knowledge to guard. 2 This disparagement of 
hope is frequently accompanied by an allusion to the pro- 
verbial uncertainty of the future, 3 — the surprises of war, 4 the 
paradoxes of fortune. 5 

" You Athenians (say the Spartan envoys, IV. 1 7) will not 
abuse your success at Sphacteria like fools unaccustomed 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, who ever reach out in hope 
of more because their present good luck has come as a 
surprise." Similarly, Hermocrates, urging on the Sicilian 
States peace and union in the face of Athenian aggression 
(IV. 62), warns those who expect to profit by a prolonga- 
tion of their dissensions : And if any one bases expectations 
of advantage on the justice of his cause or his superior 
might, let him not expose himself to reverses that will griev- 
ously disappoint his hope . . . for righteous Vengeance does 
not necessarily prosper because deserved, nor is strength 
secure because it is full of hope. 6 

"When rational grounds of hope fail, men resort to the 
unseen, to oracles and prophecies," Thucydides says with 
cold contempt, or its place is taken by stubborn persistency 
in a course once determined upon. This pertinacity is char- 
acteristic of the eager Athenian temperament. As emulous 

1 II. 62. I do not accept Classen's suggestion that rAX/ta is the subject here. 
For the antithesis of A?rfs and inrdpxoura cf. VI. 31. 6 iwl peytrTy iXirlSi t&v 
li£\\bpT<av irpis rk inri.pxovra iirex et P^V> and also V. Ill i\iril;6fuva . . . iir&p- 
Xovra; VI. 9. 3. 

2 V. 103. 

•1.42.2; III. 42; IV. 62. 4; V. 113; VI. 9. 

* III. 30. 4; I. 122 ijiaoTa i irAXe^os M farois xwpet; II. II; VII. 61 ; 1.78; 

V. 102. 

6 VIII. 24 iv rots avBpwirelois tow filov ira.pa.\6yots, etc.; I. 140. I, 2. 

« Jowett's " let him not take his disappointment (sc. at the frustration of his 
hope by my words) to heart " is doubtful, rip Tap' fhirtSa <r<pd\\e<r()ai, cf. VII. 
66, seems to refer to an actual reversal of expectation by the event. The sentence 
is a curiously worded threatening admonition characteristic of Hermocrates. Cf. 

VI. 78 : " And if he prove to have erred in judgment, he may live to bewail his 
own misfortunes and wish to be envying my prosperity again." 
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thirst for fresh glory, 1 it built up and maintained their em- 
pire. 2 As "persistive constancy" it appears in the bull-dog 
tenacity with which they held on to Aegina in the face of an 
overwhelming combination of enemies (I. 105) and in the 
proud boast, "The Athenians never yet withdrew from any 
siege from fear of any." 3 As blind, presumptuous folly 4 it 
wrought their final ruin at Syracuse. 5 

We have already noted the impotence of the fear of God 
or the law of man to control these active promptings of 
human nature, and we shall find generally a touch of irony 
in Thucydides' allusions to the checking and restraining 
principles. " Pity should be reserved for equals," says Cleon 
in his speech on Mitylene, 6 and sweet reasonableness or 
indulgence (eVtet'/eeta) should be shown to those who are 
likely to prove conformable 7 in the sequel. They are danger- 
ous feelings for an imperial city to entertain towards infe- 
riors. And his opponent, toe, is careful to insist that he 
would not have the decision of the Athenians influenced in 
the least by pity or equity. " Do not let the Plataeans melt 
your hearts, O men of Sparta," the Thebans cry, " by appeal- 
ing to good deeds that are ancient history now. Degenerate 
virtue can claim no remuneration for the thing it was." 
(III. 6j.) And the Athenians peremptorily bid the Melians 
base their arguments solely on the real purposes and power 
of the contestants, and not on any unreal moral conventions. 
Even where Thucydides' ethical language is not distinctly 
cynical, it is singularly lacking in warmth and depth of feel- 
ing. He frequently indulges in sneers at the illusions of 

1 tpiKoviKta vepl tov tt\4ovos ydy Ka\ov. 

s I. 70 rjv ipa tov leal vclpq. aipakwriv ivrekirlo-avres HWa iirXfoawav ri)v 
Xpelay. Cf. IV. 55. 3. 

8 V. Ill ; cf. II. 64 Sii to rats Ijv/iufropaU ni) eticciv, and III. 16. 

* ixusplq. (piKoviK&v IV. 64; cf. Tajc ir&rruv dwepiowToi irapa to vucav I. 41. 

6 VII. 28. 

6 III. 40. Jowett's "Mercy should be reserved for the merciful" is a miscon- 
ception. Vide si tanti Classen's note. For the idea that justice obtains only 
between equals, cf. III. 9; V. 89. 

7 This is the best single word to convey the associations of iwir^Seios here. 
Cf. iwiTT)Sei(jis I. 19, I. 144, and tviTriSela V. 82. 
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poetry, patriotism, and the mythical fancy. 1 He habitually 
speaks of virtue in a hard, external way as something to be 
acquired, professed, husbanded, exchanged, I had almost said 
bought and sold. 2 

A similar moral insensibility is to be noted in his em- 
ployment of the words Oepaireveiv, euTrpeTres, hUaiov, avSpa- 
yadia, etc., etc. 3 

A good illustration of Thucydides' tone in these matters 
is his treatment of the specially Greek notion of alBooi, that 
delicate sensitiveness to the disapprobation of our fellows 
that sometimes approaches very nearly to the modern idea 
of self-respect. 4 It is, perhaps, hardly an accident that 
Thucydides, except in one passage (I. 84. 3), everywhere 
substitutes the coarser term alaxvvrj or to aia^pov for the 
more distinctly ethical alBcoi. The implication is that at'Sto? 
is a rational motive only when it takes the form of intolerable 
constraining shame. At the time of the plague (II. 51) 
those suffered most who had a reputation for virtue to 
keep up ; for from very shame they were unsparing of them- 
selves. That is the tone. One should deal with a powerful 
enemy in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and virtue (say 
the Spartan envoys, IV. 19), for he will be more likely to 
keep faith from very shame. But this sense of shame is 
mere folly when cherished as a Quixotic sense of honor 
by the weak. "What is that word honor? Air. A trim 
reckoning," the Athenians declare in substance at Melos. 
And on those who pertinaciously follow its lure it brings 

1 II. 41. 4; V. 41. 2 iS6xa fiupla eivai ravra, of the combat for Thyrea in 
Hdt. I. 82; VI. 83 01) KaWieToi/jteffa; I. 21 tA h)] p,u0u>5« . . . irepTiffTepov; 
I. 10. 3, 4. 

2 I. 123 t&s dperds KTairffai; II. 51 oi dperijJ ri ivriToioifievoi; I. 33 (ptpovaa 
h toi)s 7roX\oi>s dperiiv; VI. II S6(av dpeTijs px\eT Giaiv ; VI. 54 4ireT-/iS(virav &p(Ti)i> 
Kal (tveffiv; II. 40 tt)k aper^v ivoSiiawv; IV. 19 diTOTroSoCi'ai dperijv. 

3 E.g. VI. 79 SeM<f . . . ri Uk<uov . . . Bepavdrere ; III. 56 rb . . . (v/jup4pov 
. . . Bepaveiovrei; I. 39 rb eiirpeirh Tijs SIktjs; III. 64 iirl rip ttcelvuv KaKtf 
ivSpayaSiav Trpov6e<r9e; II. 63 Awpayiuxrivri AvSpayaBlfrTtu; III. 40 in tov 
duuvSAvov AvSpayaSlfraBai. Cf. also the use of &veirl<p6ovov lo debase the 
moral currency in I. 75, I. 82, VI. 83, VIII. 50, and the similar employment of 
Zvyyrd/ij, I. 32. 5, III. 40, IV. 61. 5, VIII. 50. 2. 

* Cf. Gildersleeve on al$c<r6trrcs o\kAv Pindar. Pyth. IV. 1 73. 
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the greater dishonor of impracticable folly (V. 1 1 1). In 
short, a nice sense of honor is simply one of the many 
perturbing emotional forces that are the cause that men so 
rarely bring an unim passioned judgment to bear on the 
complicated game of life. 1 

This brings us to what may be called the intellectualism 
of Thucydides, — his constant preoccupation with the part 
played in human life by the conscious calculating reason. 2 
" The moral and the intellectual," says Professor Jowett, 
"are always dividing, yet they must be reunited and in the 
highest conception of them are inseparable." In Homer 
we are happily unconscious of this opposition, — the true 
man is aya66<; kcu ex^4'P a>v > anc * to " know lawless things " 
is to do them even as to know good things is to be just 
according to the reasoning of the Socrates of the Gorgias. 
In Thucydides we are never allowed to forget the antithesis. 
Plato endeavors to reunite the severed halves of our nature ; 
and Aristotle by his formal distinction between the ethical 
and the intellectual virtues recognizes from the point of 
view of common sense the impracticability of the Platonic 
ideal. "We must not permit the wicked to give the name 
smartness to their unscrupulousness," says Plato (Theaetet. 
176 D), "for they glory in the reproach." "Most men," 
says Thucydides (III. 82), "more easily submit to be called 
clever knaves than honest simpletons; 3 they glory in the 
one epithet and blush at the other." 

There is a seeming injustice in attributing to Thucydides 
this feeling of " the many." But his protest is couched in 
language half contemptuous : " Simple-mindedness, a chief 
element of nobility, was quite laughed down." And the 
entire history is pervaded by a most un-Platonic antithesis 
between the just and the profitable ; a most un-Platonic 
association of aaxfrpocrvvi) and dfiaOia, and a constant exalta- 

1 Cf. supra, p. 6; VIII. 27. 

2 Chez Thucydide partout ou les idees paraissent elles priment les sentiments. — 
Girard. 

8 j>q.ov KiK\t]vrat does not mean "are oftener called," as it has been taken. It 
must be construed by the analogy of ftov Qipet VIII. 89. 
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tion of unscrupulous intellect. 1 The nomenclature of this 
intellectual principle is noteworthy. Thucydides does not 
use <to<}>6<; with its earlier suggestion of skill and its later 
connotation of the higher wisdom. He does not employ 
the <f>p6vt)(ri<! and <j>povetv of Plato and the dramatists 
with their moral and religious coloring, nor vovs with its 
speculative associations. His words are : yvto/ir), mind, 
judgment ; %vvecn$, understanding, the intelligence that 
penetrates shams ; Xoyiafio? and its paronyms, the calcu- 
lating reason. 2 

His most characteristic laudatory epithet, applied to Archi- 
damus, Themistocles, Theseus, Pericles, Hermocrates, and 
Phrynichus, is ovk agvveros, not unintelligent, they could 
see through a mill-stone. When aaxppav is added, it denotes 
judgment, moderation, discretion, prudence unclouded by 
passion, rather than any distinctively moral excellence. 8 
And the most unpardonable insult, the most stinging im- 
putation, to a Thucydidean personage is the suggestion that 
he is deficient in penetration or dull in perceptions. 4 " Do 
not suppose that we would insult your intelligence by 
attempting to instruct you," say the Spartan envoys at 
Athens (IV. 17), "our words are only a reminder." The 

1 E.g. I. 42; V. 89; I. 68; III. 37; III. 56; III. 44. 4. 

2 Cf. II. 11. 7; 40. 3; IV. 10; IV. 108. 4, etc. For iK\oylfr<r6ai cf. II. 40. 3; 
IV. 10, etc. I will not, with Professor Jebb (Hellenica, p. 302), add Sidvoia; for 
di&poia in Thucydides means usually " purpose," or mind and temper generally. 
It rarely is used to denote the intellectual power in especial as in III. 82. 3 tou 
naivovaBai t4j Siavolas. Neglect of this nicety has, I think, led Professor Jebb 
into error in his interpretation of VI. 1 1. 6 xp'J W /ii) irp&s rdj twx<*s r ^>" ivavrluv 
iwalptodai dXXi tAs Siavolas KpaT^aayras Sapauv, which he cites together with 
I. 84. 3 in support of the sentence : " In a trial of human forces the chances 
baffle prediction, but superiority in ideas (Sxdroiai) is a sure ground of confidence." 
But the words really mean : We should feel confident only when we have subju- 
gated the minds (broken the spirit) of our opponents, — i.e. made them feel that 
they are beaten. The context and the use of the aorist are sufficient confirmation 
of this reading; but if more is wanted, cf. II. 87 oiii iUaiov rrp yvi&nris ri p.^ 
Karii tcp&ros tn.Kt\0iv,%x ov W T "" t l" "■&?$ A>T«Xo7f<n'»Ti}f ye ivpupopas rf iiropivri 
Ap.p\6i>€<r0<u. Cf. VI. 72. 

8 I. 80. 2. Cf. I. 84. 2, I. 80, V. IOI. Cf. <Tw<ppoairT) . . . ipovMa I. 32; 
VI. 6. 2; VIII. 24. 5 eirutppivTiaai) . . . rapd ri aatpaXiarepov irpa|ai. 
♦ draicrflijTos VI. 86; I. 69; I. 82. 
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frequency of similar oratorical precautions 1 and phrases like 
fwecreois aywvi&fia and t/)? £vveo~€co<; fieTairoieladai (I. 140) 
testify to the intensity of this feeling. A Corcyrean audi- 
ence, like an audience of the Italian renaissance, would 
certainly have sympathized less with the avaia6r)ro<; Othello 
than with the fuveTo? Iago, on amdrri ireptyiyvofievo? fweo-ew? 
uycopiafia irapeXdfifiave (III. 82). 2 "We Athenians,". Pericles 
boasts (II. 40), "can all either originate or at least judge 
political measures." "What each of you most desires," 
says Cleon (III. 38), here, as often, showing us the seamy 
side of the Periclean ideal, " is to be able to speak himself, 
or, failing that, to vie in cleverness with the speakers in 
the readiness with which you apprehend, or anticipate, and 
applaud their points, however slow you may be in fore- 
seeing practical consequences." It is only those who have 
a saving distrust of their own intelligence, 3 like the slow- 
witted Spartans, who will admit that they are apaOeo-Tepoi 
rcov vofimv.* 

The empire of what our ignorance calls chance 6 reduces 
this power of the intellect to a comparatively humble role. 6 

The course of human events, especially in war, is full 
of baffling surprises. The wise man is at the best like 

1 Cf. IV. 126; V. 9; V. 69 in fin. Cf. also IV. 10 y.r,SeU . . . (vverbs Pov\4<rB<a 
Sokciv ebcu iicXoyitfipeyos. 

* But cf. the manlier language of Brasidas, IV. 86. 6. 

* djrurToBiTfs tjS ilj iavrwv tyriati III. 37. 

* III. 37; I. 84. 3- 

6 Sidirep xal ri)v rixv &">■ 4" traph \byov £vjii/3j; cltb0afui> atnairBat I. 140. 
Cf. Anaxagoras apud Diels Doxographi 326a Qrqv rixv) &8rj\ov alrtav ivffpo- 
rlvifi \oyia , iup. This more nearly represents Thucydides' feeling than Professor 
Jebb's " inscrutable dispensation of a divine Providence." The phrase tvxv i* 
rov SeCov (V. 104, 112) is not used absolutely, but with a verb, t\aaaii<reaBai, 
<rwfo<5<rjj, with which the ix is connected at least as closely as it is with the noun. 
It is not tvxv in general, but the special favor of heaven, the last straw at which 
the despairing Melians vainly clutch. Similarly, " they are matters not for rea- 
soning, but for resignation " is too unctuous for the cold severity of <pipciv tc xPV 
ri. re taipbvta imyxalm of II. 64. It is rather Svpip ivl <rTi}0«r<n <pi\&y SapA- 
aarrts iviyKy — let determined things to destiny hold unbewailed their way. 
For additional copious but undiscriminating references on rixvi cf. Classen, Einl. 
LVIII. 

« IV. 62. 4; I. 84. 
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Themistocles, rwv fieWovrav . . . a/Mcrro? elKaarfc. The 
lamp of his intelligence illumines but dimly a few steps in 
front of his feet, but only a fool (a£we-ro?) or a charlatan 
(III. 42) will affirm that he knows of any other light cast 
upon the unseen future save that thrown upon it by reason 
and rational discussion (Xo'70?). The sensible man will not 
wish to resemble the herd who when expectations based 
on visible tangible realities fail them turn in their extremity 
to the invisible, to prophecies and oracles, and other de- 
lusions that lure men with hopes to their ruin, neglecting 
the human instrumentalities that might still save them from 
the worst. 1 He knows that he cannot control fortune as 
he can his own resolutions, and so is prepared to make 
reasonable concessions in the hour of success. 2 He knows 
that the malignity of chance and the illogical logic of events 
may defeat the best laid plans, 3 and that no human achieve- 
ment is secure against change and decay. 4 And so he 
accepts the strokes of human adversaries with courage and 
those of the higher powers with submission to the inevitable. 5 
Still more baffling to the wise man's sagacity is the dis- 
simulation of his fellows. The na'fve man believes what he 
is told and suspects nothing. On emerging from this na'fvete 
he passes to the opposite extreme (Plato, Phaedo, 89 D E). 
He looks always for the dessous des cartes, and the antithesis 
of the real and the apparent becomes the chief category of 
his thought. This is the attitude of the personages of 
Thucydides, who are never weary of distinguishing the word 



1 V. 103. Professor Jebb's paraphrase misrepresents the feeling of this 
passage : " This, however, he would affirm — that such resources are not to be 
tried until all resources within human control have been tried in vain." This is 
a distinctive Socratic or Platonic thought — I do not believe that it can be found 
in Thucydides. I do not wish to seem to split hairs, but shades of meaning are 
as worthy of observation as niceties of syntax, and it is as important that our 
quotations should be strictly relevant as it is that our accents should be correct. 

2 IV. 64; I. 120. 3, 4, 5. 

8 I. 140 ivS4x eTat "Iffy T ^» iv/jupopis t&v Tpayndruv oix ^<raov d/uadws X a PV~ 
trat ?; ko.1 ra; Siavotas raff AvBptiirov. VIII. 24. 

* II. 64. 

6 Ibid, and II. 44. 1. 
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from the deed, 1 the pretext from the motive, 2 the specious 
or plausible from the actual or true. 3 Readiness to con- 
ceive suspicions and quickness to anticipate an injury are 
throughout regarded as marks of a superior intelligence. 4 
But as Plato says, the cleverness of the over-suspicious 
man is really a low superficial cunning. He quite loses his 
bearings in the society of large, true natures. The really 
difficult thing is to discriminate, to know when to trust 
and when to distrust. For unreasonable suspicion is as 
stupid as naive credulity. 6 Moreover, as Thucydides ob- 
serves, universal distrust overreaches itself. The unhappy 
Greeks of this age had become so perfect in this fatal logic 
of suspicion that they could find a flaw in any argument 
that promised assurance of security in another's pledges, 
and so being unable to confide were compelled to forestall. 6 

In these contests brutal dullards who from self-distrust 
struck at once, got the better of the finer wits who, relying 
on the ingenuity of their combinations, contemptuously 
bided their time. 7 This self-defeat of the power of the 

1 Passim. 

2 I. 23 ri)v <tXi)0«rr(£T))i' rptxpaair AtpaveariTiiv Si \6y<?; III. 86 irpo<j>i<rti . . . 
/3ouX6/«w)i; VI. 6. I; VI. 33 rpi<pairiv . . . rb Si dXijWs; VI. 76 rpoQ&aei — 
Siavolq. 

8 E.g. irpAirxwo I. 96; III. 82. 4; V. 30. 2; I. 37. 4 tA cihrpeiris tavovSov 
. . . jrpo/3^/3Xi)>'TO(; VIII. 66 tjr toOto e&rpeiris wpbt roirt irXrfovs; I. 39. 2; III. 
38. 2, etc. Cf. in Tacitus the use of obtentui; sub obtentu; praetendere; ob- 
tegere; utea specie; specie honoris; speciosa verbis; re inania aut subdola, and 
similar expressions. 

4 III. 82. 5 xal vTrovoJio-as ?Tt Sciv6repos; cf. III. 43. 3. 

6 Republic, 409 BCD. 

6 III. 83. The sentence here paraphrased has been strangely misunderstood 
by Classen and others through failure to appreciate the Greek point of view. An 
argument or a speech is a combat of wit in which he who fails to convince is 
worsted. Cf. III. 37 ray tc dtl XeyoiUvov h t6 Kotriv ire/nylyveaeai; III. 42 
6 fill jrc/o-as &$vvcTwTtpos hv $&£at elm, etc. ; Plato Phaedr. 272 B6M irci86)tevos 
Kparet. He who says, "I don't believe you," has the better of him (Jowett). 
Now everybody at Corcyra was superior in his reasoning to any considerations that 
held out hope of security; which in Thucydides' implicit manner becomes "was 
superior in argument for (to, towards) the hopelessness of security." Cf. further 
IV. 108 \oyuriiif airoKp&Topi SiwBeTaSai; III. II rb Si ivrliraXov Sim pJ>vov 
■wurrbv, etc. Cf. the complaint of Diodotus, III. 43. 3, of Athenian suspicion. 

T III. 83. 3; III. 37. 4. Cf. La Rochefoucauld, maxim 129. 
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intellect suggests its abdication, and so, as an alternative 
to the dominant Ionian ideal, Thucydides depicts for us 
that of Sparta, — self-restraint in place of expansion, dis- 
cipline and caution rather than the free play of the intelli- 
gence : " We are not cunning in useless matters. We think 
the wits of our neighbors as keen as our own. We do 
not expect by ratiocination to forecast the caprices of for- 
tune. We do not base our hopes on the blunders of our 
opponents. We hold that man does not differ much from 
man, and that he is best who is trained in the severest 
school." 1 This is the Spartan theory of practice. Thucy- 
dides pronounces no judgment. Truly, as Pindar says : 
tovto 8' afid^avov evpelv 8 rv vvv iv icai reXevra <f>epTaTov 
av&pl Tv%e2v. But the imperishable interest of the history 
lies chiefly in its incomparably vivid presentation of the 
struggle between these two conflicting ideals of human life. 2 
To this prevailing intellectualism it would be possible by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity to trace the special minor 
characteristics of Thucydidean style and idiom, carefully 
noted by critics and editors from Dionysius to Classen 
and Jebb. E.g. the archaic poetical diction, the bold meta- 
phor, 3 the abuse of antithesis, 4 otiose periphrases, 5 and 
pointed pedantic discrimination of synonyms 6 the loose 



1 I. 84 freely paraphrased; cf. III. 37, 38. 

2 Cf. I. 70; I. 84; II. 39, 40, 46. 

8 To few examples in Blass Att. Bered. I 2 , p. 21 1, add vrov\ov avrovonlav VIII. 
64; <pvyds T€ yip elpx ttjs t&v i^ekatrivrtav wovripias VI. 92; wpotrelovres <fi6(3ov 
VI. 86; II. 53 rijv tjStj KaT&l/TiipiffpJvtjv <7<f>Gsv iwucpepjitrSTJvtu. Cf. III. 40 and 
I. 18. VI. 18 ri/p ir6\ir . . . TptycirBaL re airi/p wepl air^v iSinrep xal dXXo t»; 
VI. 36. 2 &1H0S Tip Koivip (pdfltp rdv trtptrepov iirrtfKvyi^iaprat.', VI. 41 ots 6 7r6\e/iOS 
iyiWerai; VI. 18. 3 ko.1 oiiciaTiv rj/uv ra/ueiWdcu (s Strop pov\&p*6a &p\eiv. 

*\6ytp — %py<ti oliceios — &\\6rpios II. 39; III. 13. 5; I. 78; IV. 98. 3; I. 
70. 6; tdiov — KOivbp III. 14; II. 43. 2; SoKoOaa . . . <paiPop.(pti I. 32; paxpkv — 
lyyiBev III. 13; III. 64. 5; IV. 36. 2; IV. 61. 3, 8; VI. 76. 2, 3; III. 38. 4. 

6 Dionysius De Thucyd. 29, 32. Cf. the mannerism of to. wap' ip.wv I. 69; tA 
tup iroXewp III. 82; t& tjjs ipyijs II. 60; t& toC itoX^uou y. 86; t4 ttjs t6xV s 
IV. 55; t& &wb rod KaraffTpiipuiTos VII. 70. 

6 I. 69. 6; I. 122. 4; II. 62. 3; III. 39. 2; III. 82. 4; VI. 76. 3; Blass I. 219. 
Dionysius De Thucyd. Judic. 46 f> re twp dvopAruv ^{i$"yi;<ris ap.</>6repop <ro<pio-Tiid] 
Kal aireip6Ka\os. 
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anacoluthic structure conforming rather to the implicit logic 
of association than to the explicit logic of formal grammar ; x 
the iroiKi\ia or wanton variation of the syntax of functionally 
parallel clauses and adverbial phrases ; 2 the fondness for 
litotes and suggestive pregnant uses especially of the ad- 
verb, 8 the passionate desire, as it has been put, to compress 
a book into a chapter, a chapter into a paragraph, and a 
paragraph into a sentence. 4 Also the deliberate preference 
for the abstract generalizing vague expression over the con- 
crete definite, and the forcing of Greek idiom in this direc- 
tion, as illustrated by the quasi-philosophical use of t'Sta, 5 by 
the substitution of abstract nouns or neuter adjectives and 
participles for verbal forms of expression, 6 by the gener- 
alizing use of the neuter participle or adjective, 7 and the 

1 See the list in Boehme's index, s.v. Anakoluth, Accommodation, Erganzung, 
Subjekt, Uebergang, Verschmelzung, Wechsel, etc. Note especially the use of 
tovto Spav I. 5. 2; II. 49. 5; IV. 19.4; airrb Spav = w oXepieiv IV. 59. 2; I. 31. 2; 
III. 10. 6; V. 49. 4; VI. 83. I = vavrtn&v kt\. Tapex&P^voi. 

2 Blass I. p. 215 ; I. 2; I. 9. I ; I. 49. 3 ; I. 82. I /x^re wiXeptov ayav SriXovv- 
ras nffl us iwirptyopev; II. 27. 2 Kara re t6 . . . Siaipopov xal Srt; V. 9. 4, 6; 
VII. 82. 2; VII. 57. I. 

8 As Shaks. Cor. I. I, what he hath done famously. Cf. IV. 100. 4 lovtro. art- 
yavws, " through a covered passage"; I. 92 dveriKX^ras; II. 64. 2 avayxalus, 
"with close-lipped patience for our only friend"; II. 65. 8 {Xevfftpws ; III. 40. I 
avBpoirhus ; III. 40. 4 ^v/MpSpus ; III. 56. 7 KepSaXiws; IV. 18. 4; olrives 
T&yaBd is ap.<plfio\ov A<r<pa\ws ifcvTo; IV. 62. 3, 4 xa^efws, SiKalws; VI. II. 3 
inelvw, cf. I. 77 and III. 46; V. 91 xpyvlf"**; VI. 87. 5 drpaypivws. The 
grammatical indexes ignore this usage, and give only commonplace instances of 
is with implied motion. Thucydides' use of litotes hardly needs illustration. Cf. 
otix faeov, oi\ rJKurra, o6k i\&<r<rovs, oAk dfuperos, oiSi dSivaros. 

4 t6 reipaffffai Si l\axl<TTwv bvapAruiv vXelara vruialrttp irp6.yp.ara Dionysius 
De iis quae Thucyd. 2. 

8 E.g. tJ airy ISia licetva re Hax"" "al tA ivBi.Se vvv Tretpurrai VI. 76. 3. 
Cf. III. 62. 2; and elSos in VI. 77. 2, etc. 

6 Cf. Blass I. p. 213, Dionysius De iis quae Thucyd. propria sunt V., Classen 
Einleitung LXXX. A good example is II. 64 Sans S' M fuylirrois rb M(p8opo>> 
Xa/xpdvet, where besides the avoidance" of the passive form we gain the thought 
that it is in any case impossible to escape envy, and therefore the sage will choose 
to be envied for something worth having. Cf. supra, p. 3; cf. also rijp oiniTi 
ivavayuyiiv VII. 34 and similar expressions III. 95, V. 35, and V. 50. 

7 Blass I. p. 214, Classen Einl. LXXX. The neuter undoubtedly does, as 
Classen says, give a body to the abstraction, but the natural Greek would in the 
majority of instances have avoided the abstract form altogether. 
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use of a generalizing personal relative clause in loose appo- 
sitional exegesis of a preceding generalization, expressed or 
implied. 1 

It would, I say, be a very interesting but somewhat fanci- 
ful undertaking to trace these minor traits of style to their 
source in the dominant qualities of Thucydides' mind. If 
we followed the lead of Dionysius, we should account for 
most of them by the writer's conscious desire to display 
his own ingenuity and startle and subjugate his reader's 
intelligence. 2 The more approved modern view is that in 
Jebb's words, "we see a vigorous mind in the very act of 
struggling to mould a language of magnificent but imma- 
ture capabilities." To this view we all except Mr. Mahaffy 
incline. But I think few of us can read Dionysius' analysis 
of the Corcyra passage or of the Melian dialogue with- 
out being shaken in our faith. Trepnre<ppao-Tai trpb<; ovSev 
avayxalov is his illuminating condemnatory phrase. Do the 
periphrases and the contortions of structure and the affected 
nicety in the employment of synonyms add anything to 
the real weight of the thought ? Do they result from the 
struggle of a powerful intelligence with an unformed idiom, 
or are they added, for general literary gorgeousness (as 
Mark Twain would say), by a conscious and perverse art? 
There is enough truth certainly in the disparaging view 
to make all who have struggled with Thucydides enjoy 
Dionysius' amusing account of how " he spent the whole 
twenty-seven years of the war in 'upsetting' the style of 
those eight books and filing and polishing each one of 
his parts of speech ; now expanding a word into a phrase, 
and now condensing a phrase to a word, and at one time 
expressing a verbal idea by a substantive, and again turning 

1 II. 44. I to 8* eirvx^s, ot &v, etc.; II. 62. 4 KaTa<f>p6t>ii<ru Si 0$ S»; VI. 14 
(cai to /caXus 4>$ai tout elvai os 4c; VII. 68. 1; VI. 16. 3; IV. 18. 4 <rw0p6vwi' 
Si <kvSpu>v otTives, etc.; III. 45. 7; V. 16. I. Similar is the use of the relative with 
ellipsis to motivate or expand a preceding suggestion. 1. 40. 2; 1.68. 3; I. 82. 1; 
III. 55. 3; III. 39; VI. 61. 1; IV. 26. 4; II. 44- 2; II. 45- 2; IV. 92. 2; VI. 
68.1. Cf. JebbonOX. 263. 

2 iiriT€Ti)SeiiKi2s . . . tva SiaXXdfjj tous dXXovs irvyy panels, Dionysius De 
Thucyd. 51. 
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the substantive into a verb ; and perverting their use so 
as to make appellatives of names, and names of appella- 
tives ; active verbs of passive, and passive of active ; and 
interchanging singular and plural, and predicating mascu- 
lines, feminines, and neuters of each other to the utter con- 
founding of the natural sequence of the thought " (De 
Thucyd. Judic. 24). 

Quite apart from the contortions of the style, the sympa- 
thetic student experiences a sense of strain in reading 
Thucydides. The actors in the drama never relax the ten- 
sion of their intellectual faculties. 1 We are in a world of 
analysis and logical relations in which nothing, to borrow 
Professor James' phrase, is given over to the "effortless 
custody of habit." We are constantly called upon to weigh 
evidence, balance probabilities, divine motives, and to com- 
pare or contrast human characteristics and faculties, national, 
typical, or individual. 2 We are required to forecast the 
probabilities of the proverbially uncertain future in the light 
of the entire record of the past at every crisis of the action, 
and, whenever the power of God or fortune makes fore- 
cast foresworn, as Pindar hath it, we are expected to feel 
a shock of surprise at the illogical logic of events and the 
paradoxes of human life. 3 ev\oyos, a\oyo?, et'/co? and- their 
synonyms and paronyms occur on every page. The chief 
concern of every speaker is to show that his own course 
of action, whatever the actual event, was logical, plausible, 

1 t4 . . . &vTtTtT&x9cu dXXi}Xo« rrj yr&nn III. 83. I. 

2 I. 70; I. 121; I. 141; I. 142; II. 87. 4; II. 89; III. 37. 1; III. 56. 5; 
IV. 10. 5; V. 9. 1; V. 14; V. 16; IV. 40; V. 75; V. 105. 3, 4; VI. U; VI. 17. 
1; VI. 18; VI. 68. 3; VI. 69. 3; VI. 72. 3; VI. 77; VI. 80. 3; VII. 5. 4; V. 
14. 2,4; VII. 48. 4; VII. 34. 7; VII. 61-64; VII. 66-68; VII. 71; VIII. 96. 
Observe the frequency of ivrliraXos, urifipoiros, d7xcfyiaXos, ivririBiviu, and other 
compounds of dvrl, as ivTcrifiovXevfai, drrtneWijecu, and the weighing in the 
argumentative balance of i/xweipla and iu\4tt) and (piaa and SiSaxv and ev<j/vxla 
and ftfiwis and ifiadla. Ionian and Dorian, land power and naval power, etc., etc. 

8 III. 32. 3; IV. 12. 3; II. 65. 12, 13; IV. 39. 3; IV. 40; VII. 12. 2; VII. 
28; VII. 34. 7; VII. 55; VII. 62. 4 re^onaxdr diri tup reav; VIII. 25. 5; 
VIII. 66. 5. Observe also the frequency of rapi Siratuv, rapi yvii/iriv, iropd 
&&£av, irapb. XAyoi', iroXtfs i irapaXoyos, rip dSoKiJTy, is Toipamlop — ircpUaTij I. 
120. 5; & tovto irepUoTri 17 rixv IV. 12. 3, etc. 
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consistent, 1 and when formal disputation ceases, men argue 
still in the forum of their own minds, and abstractions are 
personified to continue the debate. 2 

Thucydides himself, in one of the few passages where he 
betrays a personal interest, goes out of his way to defend 
at length the aaxppoavvri, that is, the good judgment of the 
Chians in their treacherous revolt from Athens (VIII. 25). 
el Be rt iv toi? avOpanreiois rov fiiov •jrapaXoyoii e<r<pd\r}<rav 
— why their error, shared by the best minds of the time, 
was quite excusable. Similar is the feeling underlying his 
eager defence of the justice of Pericles' forecasts of the 
future. 3 

In conclusion, it would be an interesting if elusive inquiry, 
to ask how much of this disputatious, analytic, antithetic, 
cynical manner was due to the fashion of the new rhetorical 
dialectic, how much to the disintegration of popular morality 
under the stress of war, how much is the real expression 
of the mind and heart of Thucydides. The rhetoric of the 
time was responsible for much. It is impossible to accept 
Jevon's critical dictum that Thucydides is no stylist, but 
rather a perpetual demonstration that there is a higher art 
than that of concealing art — the art of dispensing with it. 
And there are many exceptions to be taken to Jebb's state- 
ment that the student of Thucydides always has the con- 
solation of knowing that he is not engaged in the hopeless 
or thankless task of unravelling a mere rhetorical tangle. 
Thucydides is doubtless rich in ideas — &airep etc ir^yfj^ 



1 I. 32. 3; IV. 87. 3; V. 104; V. 105. 4; VI. 79. 2; VI. 85 ivSpl Si rvp&vnp 
rj w6\ei ipx^l" ix ^ a V o«Siv &\oyor t ti fypjpipov. 

8 VIII. 24 icol robs 'AOifvalom jaffdvorro oii' atirods ivriXtyovras . . . us ov 
wdvv wdvripa. atpCiv fleflalois to Tpdytiara tlri; II. 87. 3 otiSi Stumor rijs yvwp.i)S t4 
p.i) Kara Kpdros viK^div,ix<>» Si rtva iv airrf ivrCKoylav. Cf. the Euripidean 
subtlety of Kai yip 6 p.ii faBtls Myos rots US' %x own '' ahtav S.v wapi<rxot us el 
i\ix8y auriipios av Ijv III. 53. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 298 ovtoi atuirut' elra pApj/opju 
irore \ ri/v vvv aiwriiv us ifftyi/Br) kwcws. Cf. I. 140 /«)J' iv ipiv airois alrlav 
iTo\trri<T8€, etc. Cf. also the curious subtlety of VII. 66. 3 ; I. 36. I ; VI.78.I-3; 
VI. 79; V. 86; IV. 92. 2; VII. 34. 7; IV. 55. 3; II. 64. 6; V. 90; II. 8. 4, 
repeated IV. 14. 2. 

3 II. 65. 
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ifkovaias; cnreipop ti xpfjfia voTjfiaTcov ical ipdv/irj/idTdiv, says 
Dionysius. But the expression is almost always elaborately 
tortured for effect. Often what we take for a new substan- 
tive thought is merely an ingenious variation on a common- 
place theme. Often periphrases that are apparently wrapped 
around a kernel of profound suggestion are found empty 
when unfolded. Irrelevant distinctions of synonyms abound. 
In place of real antithesis we are frequently put off with 
the verbal form of an antithesis, 1 and speech after speech is 
wound up with an aphorism that under scrutiny turns out to 
be a pompous truism. 2 More matter with less art, we cry. 
And these faults, to judge by almost the only strictly con- 
temporaneous writer of prose, — Antiphon, — were character- 
istics of the formal rhetoric of the time slightly exaggerated 
by Thucydides. Dionysius cites Antiphon, together with 
Lysias and Andocides, to prove that Thucydides' style was 
not that of his contemporaries. But this is very undis- 
criminating criticism. Antiphon can narrate the murder 
of Herodes as simply and lucidly as Thucydides the attack 
on Plataea. But when he puts on the buskins of formal 
argumentation, we can hardly distinguish his gait from that 
of the historian. 3 

Still more difficult is it to apportion the responsibility 
for the cynicism of the history between the historian and 
his time. The theme was certainly disheartening enough. 
A writer would need great naivete or the support of a 
transcendental faith in order to retain any moral illusions 
while chronicling the affairs of Melos, Plataea, and Corcyra, 
the butcheries of Mycalessus, Mitylene, Scione (IV. 122, 
V. 32), the treacherous murder of the Spartan Helots (IV. 
80), the trick of the Sicilians at Egesta, the impudent 

1 A notable instance in II. 42 T&vSe St oire tt\ovt<p rts rty Irt iri\av<riv wpo- 
Tip.rf<ras tuaKaKlaBri ovtc irevlas iXirlSi, <as k&v Iti Statpvyiir airijv irXouTi)<r«ey. 

2 I- 34- 3 * Tip iXaxlaras rets fUTapxXclas 4k rod xapffcrdat rots ivavrlots 
XanPivwv i<r<t>a\{<rTa.Tos &y SiareXol-r); III. 48. 2 6aru yip «5 /Soi/Xeiferai 71-pds 
rois ivarrlovs Kpelaauv iarXv j) pxr ipywv Z<rxi!os dyoip eiriir; V. 9.4; III. 30. 4; 
V. III. 4; II. 11. 9; II. 64. 6; VI. 14 xal tA koXws ipfat tovt' elvcu is hv t^v 
rarpida w^eXiJirj at irXeurTa 17 iia&v elvcu liyStv fJX&tf/ri. 

3 Tetral. I. T 3; Herod. 7, 73, 92-93, 84. 
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krtaveries of Alcibiades, the clever stratagem of Phrynichus 
(VIII. 50), the negotiations between the Peace of Nicias 
and the battle of Mantinea, the machinations of the revolu- 
tionary party of 41 1, and the various minor treasons and 
atrocities that darken these pages. 1 And there is little evi- 
dence of any such triumphant faith in Thucydides. Classen, 
it is true, brackets him with Aristophanes as a high-minded 
castigator of the immorality of his age, and extracts a. wealth 
of moral and religious truth from his unimpassioned narra- 
tive. But the more critical Jebb is obliged to put a great 
strain on the text in order to discover one or two edifying 
aphorisms, such as that justice is the common good and 
is identical with true self-interest; 2 or that we ought to 
receive the inscrutable dispensations of heaven with resig- 
nation ; 3 and is at last forced to fall back on the oft-quoted 
sentence about simple-mindedness and true nobility, and the 
two-edged argument of the "naked repulsiveness in which 
he exhibits the right of might." We cannot, it is true, 
attribute to Thucydides himself all the cynicism of the 
Thebans at Plataea, of the partisans at Corcyra, of the Athen- 
ians at Melos, or the shameless euphemisms of the koXoI 
KayaOol of the oligarchical party at Athens, 4 but there is 

1 Cf. e.g. II. 67. 4; II. 70. 1; II. 79. 2; III. 32. 1; III. 113. 6; IV. 23; IV. 
76.2; VI. 61; VI. 74; VII. 48. 2; VIII. 93.3; VIII. 56. 2; VIII. 89. 3; V. 76; 
I. 90; I. 107. 4. 

2 He cites V. 90 and I. 41, which should be I. 42 tA re yip £vp4>4por ir tp ir 
tis ^\<£x"""a o^tt/xrorj judXterra fireroi, which will certainly bear no more moral 
meaning than is given it by Crawley's " the straightest path is generally the best." 
The Koivov AyaBbv of V. 90 is not abstract justice, but that reasonable forbearance 
towards the vanquished and the weak of which the Melians warn the Athenians 
that they too may one day stand in need. 

3 II. 64. 2, on which Boehme, Einleitung XVIII., naively remarks : " Es geht 
ein Zug tiefen religi5sen Ernstes eben so entscheiden durch das Werk, als dasselbe 
durchweg von echt sittlichem Geiste erfiillt ist." Cf. supra, p. 12. Similarly 
Classen, ed. 1879, Einleitung LVIII. 

4 VIII. 47 01) rorrjpli} oiSi SripoKpaTtg.; VIII. 53 (I /*•)> iroKireAvoniP au<ppovt- 
ffrepov; VIII. 65 coi dXXovj rtvis iveiriTijdeiovs . . . Kpvtpa ivIjXwffav; VIII. 66 
etiffiVs iic rpb-jrov rtvii eiriTtjSelov TeOtrf/Kei; VIII. 68 6 /xtvroi &nay t6 irperyjua 
£vv8els . . . ' AvTttpuv fjv A.v^p . . . t(ov kixO eavrbv dptTjj re oiiSevbs 5eiire/>os; 
VIII. 69 "EXXijces pfartaKoi ofs ixP^ VT0 e ' T ' 1 "> v ^ 0< X el P 0V py e ''i VIII. 70 ot 
^56kou>' &riTi)S«ot elrai {nrt£aipe0ij>>ai. 
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little evidence in his writings of any generous indignation 
at them. The declaration that Nicias least deserved to suf- 
fer what he did, on account of his habitual practice of all 
conventional virtue, conveys quite as much irony or sense 
of dramatic contrast as moral affirmation. 1 We learn else- 
where that Nicias was excessively devoted to religiosity, 
and that sort of thing (VII. 50. 4), and there is an intense 
Sophoclean irony in the statement that he had resolved to 
leave behind him, if possible, the name of a man who had 
never brought disaster upon the state, as well as in the 
repeated malicious allusions to his good fortune. 2 Vive 
pius moriere pius seems to be the moral. Thucydides 
merely chronicles, he does not himself indorse, the pious 
attribution by the Spartans of their failure in the first period 
of the war to their violation of their treaty obligations. 3 

The impression made by the whole history is that the 
writer's mind was subdued by what it worked in. Only once 
or twice does he let fall a word of pity, as /j.ei£a> rj Kara 
Sd/cpva, of the sufferings of the Athenians at Syracuse 
(VII. 75), or ovSevb? . . . ^aaov 6\o<pvpa<r6at, a^im of the 
butchery at Mycalessus (VII. 30). Elsewhere the repressed 
feeling finds vent in such loaded and contorted phraseology 
as tcara travra yap -ira.VT(0<; vucrfOevres ical ovSev okiyov e? 
ovBev KaKO7ra0ij<TavTe<; iravaiXedpia Srj to \ey6fievov ical 7re£o? 
teal vrje? ical ovBev o tv ovk airmXero (VII. 87) ; or iraad re 
Ihea Karearr) Oavdrov ical . . . ovSev o n ov ^wefti) ical eri 
irepanepay (3. 81). Sometimes, also, feeling is displayed by 
the brief pregnant suggestion of a startling dramatic con- 
trast : e.g. ra. fi>ev Kara Uaveraviav tov AaKeBaifi6viov /cal 

1 VII. 86 8i4 T^vaaav h iperi/p vcvo/iuriUviiy iiriT^Sevirty. That irairav and 
vevoiua ixivi)v go with iirirJiSevaiv does not affect the sense, which is not " der 
Gewissenhaftigheit gemass eingerichtet " (Boehme), nor " das durch Gesetz und 
Herkommen geregelte Streben nach dem Edeln" (Classen), nor quite "he lived 
in the practice of every virtue " (Jowett), nor precisely " his exact attention to 
every religious duty " (Crawley) . 

2 V. 16. VI. 17 Kal 6 Nucias eirvx^t tioice! elyeu. Cf. VI. 23. 3 Sri fKdxurra 
T V T ^XV TrcipaSotos ifiavrbv (3ov\o[W.i iKT\e?v. 

8 VII. 18. On Thucydides' attitude towards the religious opinions of his time, 
see two good pages in Jevons' History of Greek Literature, 336, 337. 
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®efjLi<TTOK\ea rbv 'Adrfvalov XafiirpoTaroix; yevofidvovs t&v Kaff 
eavrovs 'EWijihdv ovtcos irekevrqaev (I. 1 3'8), and ra fiev Kara 
ttjv fieyd\.r)v arpareiav 'A0r)vaicov ical twv ^vfifid^mv €9 
AZyviTTov ovra)<i eTeKevrrja-ev (I. 1 10), or, best of all, the 
allusion in the midst of the horrors of the break up of 
the camp before Syracuse to the magnificent description 
of the splendors of the embarkation at Athens. . . . dirb 
o"a<} XafiirpoTr/TO^ ical av^fiaTOi rov trpirov e? olav Te\evrr)v 
ical TaireivoTrjTa dcpiKTo. 1 Even when his own feelings are 
most strongly enlisted, the expression of them is checked 
and embarrassed by his deep-seated fear of the spirit of 
blague, as tyrannous in ancient Athens as in modern Paris. 
His contempt of sentimental expansion (jxaicprjyopelv iv 
elBocri, etc.) returns upon himself and destroys the sources 
of genuine feeling. p,rj iraXaia? aperas ei ti<s dpa ical iytpero 
aKovovret 67rt/c\acr^T6 the Thebans say with a cold sneer 
to the Spartans sitting in judgment on the men of Plataea. 
We make no fine speeches about our merits as the over- 
throwers of barbarians, the Athenian envoys protest at 
Camarina. The habit of utterances like these makes it im- 
possible for Thucydides to relieve his feelings by free expan- 
sion of Nicias' last words in the supreme crisis of Athens. 
The smile of an imagined cynical reader 2 stays his pen, and 
in place of what might have been the most moving speech 
in the history, we have the cold, indirect report : dXka re 
Xeymv 8<ra ev tcS toiovtw tfSt] rov icaipov ovre<; dvOpcoirot ov 
7T/jo? to SoKelv rive dpj^aioXoyelv 3 (pv\a!jdp,evoi eXiroiev av : 
"With other remarks that at such a crisis men would not 
spare from fear of seeming to fall into old-style sentimental 
commonplace " — the most pathetic words in the entire eight 
books when interpreted in the light of the spiritual history 
of the time and the writer. 

1 VII. 75; cf. VI. 32. Cf. also III. 113. 

2 Cf. I. 73. 2 Tct Si M»;5ticA . . . el xal Si <x^ ov fSXKor £<ttcu del wpofiaWofU- 
vou. 

8 Cf. Isocrates' use of dpx a "»> ° rat - IJI - 26 > and IV ' 3°- 



